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ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
“Te Libnarians Friend” 


OFFERS ... QUALITY PLUS... 
IN SERVICE and WORKMANSHIP 


Over 20 years of service to schools and libraries in California 
and adjoining states has built for “ANGWIN” an enviable position as 
one of California’s leading Library Services. 


Here are some of the reasons for ANGWIN’s success and the 


growth it has enjoyed: 


Free pickup and delivery service. 

Class A binding on library and textbooks. 

A higher percent of Picture and Design Covers. 
e Courteous and diligent treatment of small orders. 
e Complete coverage regardless of size of customer. 


e Unconditional guarantee of all our work. 


We solicit your business and will appreciate your correspondence. 


Any inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


P. O. Drawer P Angwin, California 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK—APRIL 16-22, 1961 


“For a better-read, better-informed America”’ 


This year the emphasis of NLW is on school libraries and the development of 
lifetime reading habits in young people. This is a real break for school librarians, 
so let's make the most of it! Virginia Matthews, in an excellent editorial in the 
February issue of the ALA Bulletin, calls 1961 “the year for school libraries’’ and 
suggests ways in which NLW offers the opportunity to interpret the school library 
program, as it is and as it should be, to the community. STANDARDS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS can be used both as a tool for evaluation and as 
goals toward which to work. SLAC members will receive a list of outstanding 
school activities, chosen from the NLW Organizational Handbook, a list of pro- 
motional aids and prices, and a report form which school librarians are urged 
to return to the NLW State Representative by April 28, 1961. Unusual activities, 
pictures, and clipping should be included. 


The California slogan for NLW is “Better Libraries, Better Education”. With the 
recognition that good school libraries are an essential part of the successful 
education program, school librarians have much to gain, especially this year, from 
the use of National Library Week as a time to show our communities that better 
libraries do mean better education and that the best advice to young and old 
really is, ‘For a richer, fuller life—-READ!" 


Mrs. Margaret Doran 

National Library Week Representative 
Palms Junior High School Library 

Los Angeles 34, California 
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Valley High School, 4400 Ramsdell Ave., La Crescenta. 
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Miss Wilma Bennett Mr. Robert Muller 
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Box 38, West Covina 4 120 Castle Street, Daly City 
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BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 


Our exclusive specialty 
since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially 
bound. Missing numbers sup- 
plied. 

FICTION rebound in attractive 
Picture Covers and impreg- 
nated buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to 
match style of original covers. 
A rebound book will outwear 
four new copies. 
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Intelligent Service 
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ON QUALITY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


by Dorothy M. Broderick 


You can’t force mediocrity on a man 
who isn’t mediocre. He'll always find 
some other way of being exceptional. 
That’s what the levelers don’t take 
into consideration, that if they lock 
the front door they force the spirit 
into back passages. 


BEAT NOT THE BONES 
by Charlotte Jay, Harper, 1952 
Every librarian who works with 
children should remember that every 
time he selects an inferior book for 
his library collection, he is consciously 
or unconsciously diverting children 
into the back passages of life. That is 
a strong statement. If I knew how, I 
would make it stronger, for there are 
few ideals I hold more deeply than 
that we, the adults, owe children only 
the best. 


In the literature of our profession 
we speak of childhood as the impres- 
sionable years, the unreluctant years, 
yet too many of us act as though these 
were pretty phrases without practical 
application. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. There is no time in 
life when we are more impressionable, 
less reluctant to assimilate new experi- 
ences and ideas. The adult who lets 
these years pass without capitalizing 
on the enthusiasm of youth is failing 
to fulfill his responsibility. 


In baseball there are two kinds of 
errors possible: the error of commis- 
sion which shows up in the box score 
and record books, and the error of 
omission which does not. Both errors 
can lose a ball game. In book selection 
both errors are also possible. The 
error of commission means buying an 
inferior book for our shelves; the 
error of omission is failure to buy a 
good book. Either mistake is poor li- 
brarianship as well as poor leader- 
ship. 

There are two distinct problems in- 
volved in high quality book selection 


Dorothy M. Broderick is Public Library Children’s 
Consultant for New York State. 


for schcol and public libraries and we 
will attack the harder problem first. 
The pmblem is summed up in the 
word «lemand. It is the overwhelming 
avalancke of demand for the prag- 
matic beok which will satisfy school 
assignments. We shake our heads in 
weary reiignation and wonder why is 
it that every third grade in town 
reaches the unit on Indian life at pre- 
cisely the same moment — not only 
the same moment with every other 
third grade, but also at the time when 
the Cub Scouts are studying Indians. 
Is there a library in the country with 
enough books on Indians? I doubt it. 


Does this mean we buy every book 
about Indians which comes our way? 
Unfortunately, for all too many li- 
braries, the answer is yes. And in do- 
ing so, we help to defeat the purposes 
of education. The idea of unit work 
in school is to broaden a child’s un- 
derstanding and deepen his apprecia- 
tion of the subject, but wider hori- 
zons are not formed from mediocre 
material. 


The solution to this problem is not 
in lowering book selection standards. 
It is in convincing supervisors and 
teachers that better planning, greater 
cooperation with the school librarian, 
will result in a higher achievement by 
studen:s. To do this, the librarian 
must irst believe it himself. 


The second problem is the age-old 
lameat of the librarian who says, “I 
buy good books, but nobody reads 
then.” Of course we want our books 
read. We do not buy them only to 
have them sit on the shelves year in 
and year out. The question most peo- 
pe don’t ask is, “If they are good 
books, why aren’t they read?” 


If you have ever participated in a 
program at a library convention and 
had people come up to talk to you 
afterwards, you know that it is impos- 





sible to introduce to each othe, peo- 
ple who are strangers to you. The 
same is true with books. It is impos- 
sible to introduce a book you do not 
know to a child you do not know. It is 
easier, however, to introduce a book 
you know to a child you don’t than 
the reverse. 

So the answer to our question is 
simple: books aren’t read by children 
because the librarian has not read 
them or is not personally enthusiastic. 
We had a demonstration of this at the 
“Books Worth Their Keep” discussion 
at ALA in Washington in .959. The 
book that set the.discussicn on fire 
was BIG TIGER AND CHRISTIAN 
by Fritz Mulhenweg. 


No one took a statistical survey of 
how many of these people n the room 
had not read the book, but judging 
from comments afterwards, the num- 
ber was large. However, the librarians 
who had read BIG TIGER were so 
enthusiastic they sent their compa- 
triots back home with the determina- 
tion to read this book which could stir 
so many speakers to eloquence. BIG 
TIGER is a big book both in size and 
scope and it needs an introduction. 
This is true of many of the best books 
in our collections and no matter how 
well organized a library is, the librar- 
ian is not a professional unless he is 
doing the vital job of serving as the 
connecting link between chilcren and 
books. 

Therefore, the librarian must re- 
solve not to abdicate his responsibility 
as a professional no matter how difh- 
cult accomplishment of the task may 
be. We cannot afford to be the missing 
link in this, the most important of our 
obligations. 

We must remember that the dark 
alleys and back passages of life are 
ever present, betes oning to those we 
fail to lead along the brightly lit main 
road. This road is not the same far 
everyone. It is not Madison Avenue 
or the path which leads to total con- 
formity as an organization man. It is 
the road which allows the traveler to 


use his intellect and, more important, 
his creativity. 

We must convince ourselves that 
book selection is more than a subject 
we must pass to graduate from library 
school. It is the heart of our profes- 
sion, providing the strength for the 
other tasks of our work day. If we do 
not believe this, we may be keepers 
of books, but we are not librarians 
regardless of how many diplomas hang 
on our walls. 


“Miss Fiske suggests that librarians 
are uncertain in book selection be- 
cause they are insecure and unsure of 
their status. I wonder if any librarian 
thoroughly at home in the world of 
books has any doubt concerning his 
status.” 

(From “Book Selection and Read- 

ing,” by Albert Lake, in the July 

1960 issue of The California Li- 

brarian.) 


Gaylord adjustable jacket 
covers (made of heavier weight 
1% pt Mylar*) give a “tailor- 


made” fit to standard books 

and those of unusual size. 
Write for free samples and 

complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
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BEYOND THE MIRROR: 


A CALL TO ACTION 


by Helen Eikenbery 


By now you have undoubtedly 
gathered that according to the Fiske 
Report we school librarians have “an 
ample field and feeble oxen.” There 
is no need to send to find “for whom 
the bell tolls.” It tolls for us. 

The feeling I get from reading the 
Fiske Report, with special attention 
to the section on school librarians, is 
that we are all simply members of the 
fallible human race. There aren’t 
many Daniels among us; at least no 
one I know has recently gone hunting 
for a lion’s den in which to prove his 
courage. 

Problems there have been with cen- 
sorship and the school library, and 
problems there undoubtedly will be. 
How we school librarians meet them 
will be as characteristic of us as in- 
dividuals as anything else we do. 
Through training we have learned 
how to evaluate and choose books, 
and as librarians we are duty bound 
to defend this knowledge; but there is 
more than one way to defend knowl- 
edge. That some of us sometimes run 
away to avoid a problem does not 
particularly dismay me, for librarian- 
ship is a peaceful occupation in which 
we seek to build statelier mansions for 
the human soul through calm, con- 
structive efforts, not by atomic war- 
fare. Our battle is against ignorance 
and our successes are measured not 
on graphs or charts, but in the un- 
mapped fastnesses of human search- 
ing, enriched by reading. 

Let us not quarrel with Marjorie 
Fiske and her findings, quibbling 
about sampling methods and sociolog- 
ical minutiae — let’s go beyond the 
mirror which she has set before us. 
After all, Alice’s wonderful adventures 
began when she stepped through the 
looking glass. Here we can view in 
reverse the isolation of which many of 


Helen Eikenbery is Head Librarian at Pasadena 
High School. This article is a slightly condensed 
version of a talk given by her as member of a 
panel on the Fiske Report at a meeting of SLAC, 
Southern Section, in May, 1960. 


our co-workers complain, the problem 
of subordination which hampers 
others, and the feeling of being sec- 
ond-class citizens which circumscribes 
a few. Here we find that leadership is 
invariably equated with a special kind 
of aloneness and that working with 
others toward a common goal inevita- 
bly entails sacrifice. There may be a 
few second-class citizens who are also 
second-class librarians; but surely as 
a group we are not less ingenious than 
those who have preceded us. Let’s fill 
each day with such enthusiastic serv- 
ice that we haven’t time to think 
about anything else. 

We may start by thinking about 
the student body. When did you last 
chzperone a dance? How many times 
have you seen your school’s team play? 
Do you know who won the last track 
meet? Experiences like these will do 
wonders for you! You may even learn, 
as I did recently, how brief a span 
comprises the most important era of 
one’s existence. On the way home 
from one of our “Drop-in” dances, my 
daughter and her friends were be- 
moaning the follishness of a girl who 
had recently married. “Just think,” 
said one in a solemn tone, “she’s los- 
ing the best years of her life — from 
sixteen to twenty.” 


We need to know not just the stu- 
dent leaders and the trouble makers, 
but the rest of them too — the runny- 
nosed ones as well as those with ten 
cashmere sweaters and a T-bird, the 
quiet ones who are really dying to 
talk as well as the talkative ones we 
are dying to shush. 

Are you honestly aware of what's 
being taught in your school? Oh, don’t 
bridle! I don’t mean the scope of the 
curriculum: I mean, What’s going on 
in General Science today? Haven't 
you read something recently that 
would be useful to that teacher? How 
about the World History course? Did 
you show the instructor the biography 








you read which would fit into his cur- 
rent unit? What did you do about the 
book one of the teachers mentioned 
at lunch time? Have you sent it to 
him? Or called the Public Library to 
get it there? Where is that new book 
on track techniques? Have you sent it 
to the coach yet? Have you ever de- 
layed closing the library so that lag- 
gard who has a book report to mzke 
wouldn’t have the alibi that you were 
closed and he couldn’t get in? When 
did you last volunteer to serve on a 
faculty committee? Review a_ book 
which would help a_ curriculum 
study? Offer to work on some SLAC 
project? 

I’ve had people say to me, half in 
jest, “All you know comes out of 
books.” That’s not a bad place to 


start! In our small world we can be 
all things to all men, with a specialty 
perhaps in an undergraduate major, 
a smattering of knowledge in many 
other fields, an insatiable curiosity 
about the world of books, and an 


7262 Beverly Blvd. 
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ever-growing gratitude that it is our 
daily work to share it with others. If 
nothing succeeds like success, I be- 
lieve nothing enthuses like enthusi- 
asm. If you doubt it, spend an hour 
watching Leonard Bernstein present 
music. Books are just as fascinating. 
Who, in heaven’s name, was the libra- 
rian who complained because she had 
to READ so much! 

And if, in the pursuit of our duties, 
the lightning does strike, perhaps we 
can take a lesson from old Ben Frank- 
lin and trap that power to help us. 
Critics can sometimes be made into 
friends if we refuse to panic and take 
the trouble to help them understand 
our job and our viewpoint, after sin- 
cerely listening to theirs. Continuous 
willingness to try to work with others 
rarely results in complete failure. 

Perhaps it has been a shock to see 
ourselves as some others see us, but 
let me repeat: Alice’s adventures be- 
gan AFTER she stepped through the 
looking glass. I invite you to join me! 
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SPECIAL COORDINATORS 
AND THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN 


by Chase Dane 


“When J use a word,’ Humpty 
Dumpty said, in rather a scornful 
tone, “it means just what I choose it 
to mean—neither more nor less.” To 
school people, the world seems full 
of Humpty Dumpties. There are co- 
ordinators and supervisors and con- 
sultants—of art and music and sci- 
ence. There are district librarians and 
directors of libraries; there are cur- 
riculum coordinators and directors of 
instructional materials and the 
name means whatever the Personnel 
Director or the District Organization 
Handbook chooses it to mean, As 
Humpty Dumpty explained, when 
Alice questioned his right to play fast 
and loose with words, “The question 
is, which is to be master—that’s all.” 

So whether he is called a coordi- 
nator or supervisor or consultant is 


unimportant. By whatever title he is 
known, we mean the subject special- 


ist, at the district level, who is in 
charge of the art or music or science 
program. And the question is, How 
can the district or school librarian 
work more closely with him? 

There are many ways in which the 
district librarian. works very closely 
with the special coordinator. In the 
selection and adoption of textbooks, 
especially supplementary textbooks, 
the two work hand in hand. It is 
usually the responsibility of the dis- 
trict librarian to request examination 
copies of textbooks for the special co- 
ordinator. 

The music coordinator, for ex- 
ample, may appoint a committee of 
teachers and curriculum consultants 
to study textbooks for a new course 
in music appreciation. Working to- 
gether, the coordinator and the libra- 
rian may then draw up a list of pub- 
lishers who issue textbooks in this 


Chase Dane is District Librarian, Instructional Ma- 
terials Center, Santa Monica Unified School District. 
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area. After the list has been agreed 
upon, the district librarian writes to 
the local representatives, requesting 
sample copies of any books by the 
publisher which the representative be- 
lieves would be suitable for such a 
course. 


When the books arrive, the libra- 
rian sees to it that the necessary rec- 
ords are made, and that the books are 
sent to the committee promptly. A 
project of this sort calls for careful 
planning and _ coordination. The 
books must arrive far enough in ad- 
vance to allow the committee ample 
time for a thorough examination and 
consideration of them, Unless the li- 
brarian and the coordinator work to- 
gether closely, planning each step care- 
fully, this cannot be accomplished. A 
hastily selected, and unsatisfactory, 
textbook can doom a course before it 
is offered. 


The librarian also aids the coor- 
dinator by sending him sample copies 
of new textbooks, or curriculum 
guides, as soon as they arrive, whether 
they have been requested or not. In 
this way the librarian helps to keep 
the coordinator informed of new ma- 
terials, which may later be adopted 
for use in a class. 


If the district librarian is also in 
charge of audio-visual materials, he 
performs a similar service in procur- 
ing new films, filmstrips, recordings, 
and study prints for the coordinator. 
When he receives fliers announcing 
new films, he routes these to the co- 
ordinator, with a covering form note 
explaining that preview prints will be 
sent for at the coordinator’s request. 


The librarian in a school can also 
work closely with the special coordi- 
nator, He may offer to build up a col- 
lection of catalogs in music or science 
or art for the use of teachers and the 
coordinator. Then when the coordi- 
nator visits a school and wishes to 
guide teachers in their selection of 
new materials, the necessary tools will 
be available. 








By keeping in close touch with the 
coordinator, the librarian knows what 
new units teachers will soon be work- 
ing on. He can then begin selecting 
books and pamphlets to aid them in 
advance. 

The coordinator can help the l- 
brarian strengthen the school’s book 
collection in his special area. Since 
he is a specialist, he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the best materials in his 
field, and he can recommend them to 
the librarian. Together with teachers, 
the coordinator can aid the librarian 
in weeding the collection. Better than 
anyone else, he knows what materials 
are obsolete and which are still valu- 
able. The coordinator can be especial- 
ly helpful in advising the librarian of 
new books which should be added to 
the professional collection. He is fa- 
miliar with the books which express 
the philosophy of art or music behind 
the district’s objectives. 

The school librarian and the co- 
ordinator can work together success- 
fully in helping students with special 
interests. By working together the 
teacher, the librarian, and the coordi- 
nator can suggest special projects for 
these students, projects which will lead 
them to the resources available in the 
library. The teacher knows the indi- 
vidual pupil, the coordinator can sug- 
gest a special project for him, and the 
librarian can supply the instructional 
materials he needs. 

In planning for a summer school 
curriculum, the coordinator and the 
librarian often become key people. 
Frequently the summer school pro- 
gram strives to cover new units, which 
are not included in the regular courses 
of study. In a district which follows 
this policy, summer school offers 
teachers an exciting opportunity to 
experiment with new units. Since the 
units are new, and different, the 
school library may not have adequate 
materials on hand to use with them. 
Here, then, is where the coordinator 
and the librarian work together in 
planning for the materials which will 








be needed. The coordinator, with the 
help of teachers, may prepare several 
new units for use in summer school. 
After the units have been developed, 
he turns to the librarian for help in 
selecting and securing the wide var- 
iety of instructional materials which 
will be needed to carry them out. 
With the help of the librarian he may 
prepare kits for use with these new 
units. 

There are many other ways in 
which the special coordinator and the 
school librarian can work together. 
Two people with enthusiasm and 
imagination will not have any trou- 
ble in thinking of them. The impor- 
tant thing is for the coordinator and 
the librarian to seek each other out. 
When the coordinator finds that the 
librarian can be of real help to him, 
he will not hesitate to call on him for 
further aid. And once the librarian 
gets the habit of thinking of ways in 
which he can assist the coordinator, 
he will find that new ideas come tum- 
bling into his mind, one after an- 
other. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Two-hundred-dollar loans are avail- 
able for prospective school librarians 
attending any ALA accredited library 
school. Applicants must have spent 
one year in California and plan to 
work in California schools. 

Write to: 

Miss Dorothy Smith 
4612 Virginia Avenue 
Long Beach 5, California 





POSITIONS OPEN LOMPOC UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT: Cataloger for Dis- 
trict, librarians for senior high, junior 
high, and a traveling librarian for eight 
elementary schools. Salaries $5400 up 
based upon training and experience. 
Dr. William Ullom, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, P.O. Box H, Lompoc, California. 


These four books give today’s youngsters an 
insight into things their grandparents are 
too young to remember... 


STORIES 
ABOUT OUR PAST 


ADVENTURING WITH PIONEERS 
by Mary Browning 
illustrated by Baldwin Hawes 
Hunting in the wilderness, house-raisings, barn dances, and 
husking bees are bright flashes against the rugged background 
of life in Kentucky around 1789. Ages 8-10 


DOCAS, INDIAN OF SANTA CLARA 
by Genevra Sisson Snedden 
illustrated by Jane Bateman 
Through the eyes of Docas, his children, and his grandchil- 
dren, we view California from the arrival of the Spaniards to 
- gold mining days and statehood. Ages 8-11 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
by Katherine D. Christ 
illustrated by Hilda Van Stockum 
A novel and appealing picture of life on a Pennsylvania Dutch 
farm of eighty years ago. Ages 9-12 


WHITE SQUAW 
by Arville Wheeler 
illustrated by Ture Bengtz 


The true story of Jennie Wiley, captured by the Indians in 
1787. Her endurance and courage made possible her escape 
almost a year later. Ages 11-14 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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American Heritage 


Junior Library 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Exciting, well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. 
Every two months new titles are released. Each book illustrated in color and 


Naval Battles and Heroes 


The story of America’s naval heroes — the 
ships they manned, the guns they used — 
from the early skirmishes of the Revolution 
through the victory at Leyte Gulf in World 
War II. Full-color maps, photographs, paint- 
ings, drawings. 


Men of American Science 

and Invention 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this fas- 
cinating story of America’s history as a 
nation of inventors. 


Discoverers of the New World 
An exciting word-and-picture account of the 
dauntless men — Columbus, Cabot, Balboa, 
Magellan, De Soto, Drake and all the rest — 
who explored and charted America. 


Trappers and Mountain Men 


The thrilling saga of the explorers and trap- 
pers who opened the North American 
wilderness. (March) 


black-and-white. Grades 5 to Jr. H.S. List $5.05. Each, net $3.79 


Thomas Jefferson and his World 
The life and times of the third President of 
the United States, with 180 illustrations in- 


cluding many of his own architectural 
sketches. 


Pirates of the Caribbean 


The story of the buccaneers who terrorized 
the Spanish Main. (April) 


The Story of Yankee Whaling 
A rousing account of the great days of whal- 


ing, from Nantucket to the South Seas to the 
Antarctic. 


Indians of the Plains 


The complete story of the American Indians 
who hunted Buffalo from the Canadian bor- 
der to Southwest Texas, from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies. 


Railroads in the Days of Steam 


Color paintings, photographs and drawings 
illustrate this history of America’s railroads. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS 


Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 








STATE ASSOCIATION REPORTS AND ACTION 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT ON 
STANDARDS FOR CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


An Executive Board committee ap- 
sointed last October has issued the 
ollowing statement of the position of 
»LAC regarding present standards for 
California school libraries: 


In view of expanding library pro- 
grams and increased operational costs, 
the School Library Association of 
California recognizes and hereby offi- 
cially expresses the need for immedi- 
ate upward revision of the allotments 
per ADA as presently stated in the 
RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Until these standards are completely 
revised, this statement shall preface 
all School Library Association of Cal- 
ifornia Standards. 


Executive Board Committee 
School Library Association 
of California 


FILES OF SLAC BULLETINS 


AVAILABLE 

Several files of old issues of SLAC 
Bulletins, very nearly complete for 
the last ten years, are available to li- 
brary schools and teacher training in- 
stitutions (only) willing to pay express 
charges. Interested schools please send 
requests to the Bulletin Subscription 
Manager, Mrs. Helen Sours, Crescenta 
Valley High School, La Crescenta, or 
to Mrs. Frances Ray, 1525 Middlefield 
Road, Palo Alto. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETINGS 
February 10-11, 1961 

OFFICERS’ REPORTS 

Treasurer (Helen Thornton) 

Cash on hand ........................$3104.86 
Northern Section President 

(Leslie Janke) 
Two meetings have been held this 
year; a final meeting is scheduled for 
April 22. 
Southern Section President 

(Helen R. Eikenbery) 
Two meetings have been held, and 


two are ahead: March 18 and May 6, 
1961. 


BULLETIN REPORT 

Editor (Maryline Conrey) 

The Editor recommended and _ the 
Board authorized: (1) reduction to 
reasonable dimensions of the stock of 
back issues of the Bulletin, and (2) 
reorganization of Bulletin work based 
upon study in the Manual Revision 
Committee, the resulting new set-up 
to be evaluated at the end of two 
years. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 
COORDINATORS, AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Manual Revision Committee 
Chairman (Dorothy Smith) 

Manuals are still in the trial period. 
Changes recommended at last Oc- 
tober’s workshop have been accepted 
and incorporated into the Manuals. 


The Board acted favorably upon two 
recommendations: (1) that there be 
a committee to establish criteria for 
honorary membership, and (2) that 
the constitution be so revised that 
SLAC will be eligible for inclusion on 
the state list of societies, associations, 
and organizations which school dis- 
tricts may join. (Institutional mem- 
berships.) 


Legislative Coordinator (Maurine 
Hardin) See page 13. 





Book Selection Committee 


Leroy Merritt reported that no spe- 
cial action on censorship matters is 
necessary now, but trends must be 
watched. (Mrs. Betty Milligan, Wood- 
land, California, has recently accepted 
the Book Selection Policies Commit- 
tee chairmanship.) 

State Standards Committee Chairman 
(Ellanora Kramer) 

Mildred Brackett, state consultant, 
and Ellanora Kramer, AASL Stand- 
ards representative, will attend the 
standards implementation workshop 
at ALA headquarters in Chicago, 
April 29-May 1, as will also Mildred 
Frary, regional AASL chairman of 
standards. 

Ethics Committee Chairman (Warren 
Hicks) 

Work is progressing on procedures 
for protection of professional rights. 
Most professional ethics problems 
must be handled at the state level be- 
cause Sections do not have status with 
CTA. Recommendations go to the 
State Personnel Board and then CTA 
takes over. The State Ethics Commit- 
tee in SLAC should be a standing 
committee. 

Consultant in School Library 
Education 

(Mildred Brackett) 

Proposed legislation (Hanna — AB 
1015) requiring the employment of at 
least one person with a credential as 
a school librarian in each district 
which maintains its own library serv- 
ices would have far reaching effect 
upon the school library situation. It 
may make necessary the establishment 
of provisional credentials in school 
librarianship, and it may stimulate 
more colleges and universities to offer 
courses in librarianship. 

CLA (Jessie Boyd) 

The President of CLA and the Chair- 
man of CLA’s By-laws Committee 
have responded encouragingly to a 
letter from our CLA representative 
suggesting that CLA offer two kinds 
of membership: (1) regular member- 
ship; (2) a limited membership which 


would bring the California Librarian 
and the privilege of attending CLA 
meetings and serving on (but not 
chairing) committees. This proposal 
will be studied by CLA’s By-Laws 
Committee. 

CTA (Frances Erickson) 

The CTA Assignment Practices Sub- 
committee reports that responsibility 
for correct assignment rests with both 
the district and the teacher. 

The Northern Section of CTA, upon 
recommendation of SLAC-NS, is 
studying ways to improve sick leave 
laws. 

AASL (Elizabeth O. Williams) 

The School Library Development 
Project made possible by a grant of 
$100,000 from the Council of Library 
Resources is well underway. 

AASL has been invited to participate 
in many NEA departmental meetings 
since afhliation. Application has been 
made by AASL for an assistant execu- 
tive secretary at NEA headquarters. 
Meetings of special interest to school 
librarians at the ALA conference in 
Cleveland this summer will be held 
on Wednesday and Friday, July 11 
and 13. 


NEW BUSINESS 
CASCD Affiliation 
The Board directed the President to 
complete application for affiliation of 
SLAC with the California Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. 
Traveling Science Library 
The secretary was directed to write a 
letter to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science express- 
ing our appreciation of the Traveling 
Science Libraries and of related AAAS 
bibliographies, urging their continu- 
ance. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

1962 State Conference 

Vice-president Geraldine Ferring an- 
nounced that the 1962 SLAC confer- 
ence will be held at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, April 13-16, 1962. 





REPORT FROM OUR LEGISLATIVE COORDINATOR 
Mrs. Maurine Hardin 


Early in March, your SLAC Legislative Committee mailed out the first 
Legislative Newsletter of the 1961 season. With it you received a copy of the 
i961 Legislative Directory. We were fortunate to be able to purchase this 
useful tool through the CTA Legislative Office. If you were missed for any 
reason, be sure to write for these materials. Contact your Legislative Co- 
ordinator or your Section Standby Chairman. 


In the Newsletter there was an “Area for YOU”. Have you written to 
your Legislators? Then you are awaiting this progress report on the rapidly 
changing scene. 


. Senate Bill 57 (the Fisher Bill on credentials). No action has been taken. 
A new hearing date has been set: March 15th. 


2. Assembly Bill 1015 (Hanna). A new hearing date has been set: March 
27th. The time is 3:45 P.M., the place, Room 4202 State Capitol Building. 
We welcome this change so that we can make further contacts in person 
to bring better understanding of the need for this bill) GO TO WORK 
ON THIS NOW. Arrange to have many letters go from YOUR commu- 
nity. (Did you write to Assemblyman Hanna thanking him for introducing 
this bill?) 


Other bills relating to credentials are: 
AB 1772 
AB 1773 SB 623 
AB 659 SB 624 
AB 1361 


Write for these bills. Write to Legislative Bill Room, State Capitol Build- 
ing. Study the bills and then WRITE YOUR REACTIONS ON THEM 
BEFORE THEY COME UP FOR HEARING. 


The fact that we have a Consultant in School Library Education in Sacra- 
mento imposes a continued responsibility on our membership. YOUR LEG- 
ISLATOR IS INTERESTED IN KNOWING THE REACTIONS OF HIS 
CONSTITUENTS. 


Implementation and maintenance of high standards can be achieved when 
we are alert to legislative activities that affect standards, either favorably or 
unfavorably. Each member’s opinion is weighed—but only when the contact 
is made before legislative action is taken. 

Remember that carbon copies for SLAC committee members of the letters 
sent to your legislators save your time, and help your committee to know 
your opinions and to express them. 


Read the article in the March 1961 issue of the Wilson Bulletin, pages 
513-515+ by Martha Frizzell, entitled “Getting a Bill Through Your State 
Legislature.” Although the procedures for hearings and other matters are not 
the same in all states, there are many significant and pertinent suggestions in 
this article. 


Visit the State Legislature during your Spring Vacation. Attend some of 
the hearings as well as the regular sessions. You'll be glat you did! 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The several hundred librarians who 
attended the twentieth annual SLAC 
conference at the Lafayette Hotel, 
Long Beach, on February 11, 12, and 
13 of this year had opportunity to 
talk with old friends and make new 
ones, to view extensive exhibits of 
books and library materials, to visit 
outstanding school libraries in the 
area, and to hear five stimulating 
speakers, all leaders in the field of edu- 
cation. There was time too for group 
meetings and for participation in ses- 
sions at which association business was 
discussed and carried forward. 

A highlight of the conference was 
Dr. Réné Bellé’s address on Albert 
Camus at the banquet Saturday night. 
Dr. Bellé’s inimitable style discourages 
and limitations of space preclude say- 
ing more than this here. From Dr. 
Hard, speaker at Monday morning’s 
breakfast meeting, we shall hear in 
the May Bulletin. This Bulletin 
brings to you some of the ideas and 
thinking of the three other speakers. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN URGES 
EDUCATION OF THE 
EMOTIONS 


Speaking on the morning of her de- 
parture for the sub-Sahara, where she 
will spend six weeks on work con- 
nected with the State Department of 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Program, Miss Helen Heffer- 
nan, Chief of the Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Education, California Depart- 
ment of Education, was the principal 
speaker at the first general session of 
the conference. 

Miss Heffernan pointed first to the 
problems which stem from exploding 
population measures, world revolu- 
tions, and atomic weapons. She pled 
for the release of librarians from rou- 
tine that they may devote their ener- 
gies to the urgent task of bringing to 


children information about today’s 
world and some knowledge of cultures 
other than our own. 


But information and knowledge are 
not enough, continued Miss Heffer- 
nan. They will not help us to solve 
the problems of exploding popula- 
tions and emerging nations and of 
controlling our use of atomic power 
unless we want to solve these prob- 
lems; and to want this we must edu- 
cate the emotions. Here the librarian 
can help by encouraging use of liter- 
ature, poetry, drama, and stories; but 
a basic change in our attitude toward 
education and toward ourselves is 
needed too. We know that motives 
and action are determined to a large 
extent by feelings, but we accept feel- 
ings rather shamefacedly, and repress 
them in children. Emotional restraint 
and not emotional development is the 
accepted goal. Emotional shallowness 
is the result. Yet we do have stand- 


ards in the realm of feeling which 


could guide us, said Miss Heffernan. 
She ended her address with a strong 
appeal to face these facts and to seek 
ways of leading children to emotion- 
ally abundant living. 


DR. LINDSAY OUTLINES 
TRENDS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Six current trends in secondary edu- 
cation were outlined by Dr. Frank 
Lindsay, Chief of the Bureau of Sec- 
ondary Education, California De- 
partment of Education, in his lunch- 
eon address on February eleventh. By 
way of contrast the earlier parts of 
Dr. Lindsay’s talk were illumined by 
a series of flashbacks into his own ex- 
periences as a student, particularly 
with reference to books and libraries. 


The first trend emerges from the 
uproar of recent public discussion of 
our schools. Americans, and Califor- 
nians in particular, are defining anew 
the fundamental purposes they want 





Dr. Rene Belle. 


fulfilled through secondary schools 
and are convinced that they can de- 
\ise schooling which will enable young 
people to cope with changing times 
and altered conditions at home and 
abroad. 

The second trend involves recogni- 
tion of the need of the school to estab- 
lish closer relationships with the fam- 
ilies of students, to bring home view- 
points into class discussions, to teach 
respect for opposing arguments, and 
to make allies of home and school in 
the joint undertaking of helping 
young people to mature. 

Because of these two basic changes, 
said Dr. Lindsay, four changes are 
occurring in the pattern of secondary 
teaching. The sharp lines of division 
between subjects are breaking down, 
formal studies being taught to dem- 
onstrate their inherent connection. 
With this goes a noisy contest to re- 
vise by elimination of the obsolete. 
The result is a new emphasis on mas- 
tery of principles, with emphasis no 
longer upon memory but upon the 
ability to deal with an unknown both 
in science and in the humanities. Out 
of all this has emerged a new tech- 
nique, team teaching, by means ol 
which the disparate studies may be 
resolved into intelligible wholes. 

The central role of the librarian is 
evident, said Dr. Lindsay. He must 
play a part in curriculum study, for 


President Bess Olson at his left. 


in this we need knowledge of library 
resources. The time-worn reliance on 
a single textbook and the current 
craze to amass extra credits must pass. 
Students must haunt our libraries 
throughout their high school years 
and learn to know the authors and 
historians whose works embody the 
knowledge they must live by. 


ON MAKING READERS 
OF CHILDREN 


“Give them something to get their 
teeth into,” said Dr. Ruth Strickland, 
“and they will read.” She then 
launched into a proof of her thesis 
from widely observed practices and 
research in which she has participated 
as Professor of Education from In- 
diana University, former President of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and author of The Language 
Arts, a widely used guide for teacher 
training. 

Noting first that New York Univer- 
sity’s study of reading success found 
only one common trait in good 
readers, an initial love of books, Dr. 
Strickland said the key to teaching 
of reading is to teach the child to love 
books, not suspect them. Boys, she 
said, frequently develop reading skill 
later than girls do because they have 
less tolerance for the boredom which 


Concluded at bottom of column 1, next page. 





SUMMARY REPORTS OF GROUP MEETINGS 


SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
MEETING 
Mrs. Fern Davis, Chairman 

Following a word of welcome to the 
more-than-fifty members who attended 
the meeting of the Supervisors and 
Directors at Long Beach, Mrs. Fern 
Davis, group chairman, distributed 
copies of a “Directory of Supervisors 
and Directors, California School Li- 
braries, 1960-1961.” Members are in- 
debted to Mrs. Davis, who compiled 
this Directory. 

Mrs. Davis next distributed a list 
of suggestions for future activities and 
asked members to number these sug- 
gestions in the order of their impor- 
tance to them, The Section then di- 
vided into five groups for the dis- 
cussion of specific problems. 

Led by Thelma Dahlin, one group 
discussed commercial processing of 
books, and machine duplication of 


Continued from page 15. 

is the natural reaction to most read- 
ing-readiness and primary reading ma- 
terial. 

“As soon as the child can read for 
meaning, he should be taken out of 
readers and put into books.” How to 
retain a systematic program of train- 
ing in reading with the stimulation 
of individually selected materials was 
acknowledged as the real problem. 
Drawing upon her observations both 
here and in England, Dr. Strickland 
made several constructive suggestions. 
Emphasis on meaning rather than 
word structure was the first. Inter- 
weaving reading with creative writ- 
ing was another. Story-telling and em- 
phasis on literary quality were de- 
scribed as useful stimulants. 

To read well, the child must be 
free to express himself and be en- 
couraged to be brave enough to do so. 
He must live with the great of history 
and literature, for the standards he 
sets for himself will be the real ones 
by which he lives. 


catalog cards. The group found that 
the cost of processing books centrally 
ranges from 69c to $1.50 per book. 
Miss Dahlin requested that questions 
related to machine duplication of cat- 
alog cards be sent to her, for forward- 
ing to vendors of duplicating ma- 
chines. The group heard a report on 
the four plans for commercial process- 
ing and duplicating offered by Leibel. 
It was decided that a number of ques- 
tions need to be answered before this 
service can be considered a solution 
to the processing problems of school 
libraries. 

Mildred Brown guided a group in- 
terested in centralized library services, 
including budgets, for newly organ- 
ized library programs. The need for 
directors to find ways to help admin- 
istrators and teachers understand the 
services that a central library can give 
was stressed. In considering the use 
of the new ALA Standards, the ques- 
tion was raised, “Would standards de- 
veloped for California be more use- 
ful?” As for central ordering, catalog- 
ing, and processing, the group agreed 
that these should be initiated and 
budgeted for when a new district is 
formed. 

Mary Knorr headed a group inter- 
ested in trade book vendor's and/or 
jobber’s services, Several recommenda- 
tions were made to meet specific prob- 
lems. (1) To speed up delivery of 
books, the group recommended that 
titles be listed alphabetically by au- 
thor or publisher and that book or- 
ders be spaced evenly throughout the 
school year. (2) To achieve prompter 
billings, persistent demand was recom- 
mended, and small orders, and an au- 
tomatic cancellation date on the pur- 
chase order. (3) To minimize ship- 
ping delays, Business Office procedures 
must be streamlined and care taken 
to assure use of the correct delivery 
address on the purchase order and in- 
dication if partial payments are ac- 
ceptable. (4) The group urged study 





‘f publishers’ practices and use of job- 
vers’ catalogs by librarians as a means 
of learning what books are available 
in library editions; and members con- 
cluded that it would be helpful if 
publishers would standardize their 
‘erminology regarding the types of 
bindings which are available. 

Chase Dane led a group interested 
in discussing the problems related to 
curriculum libraries. This group 
agreed that the following procedure 
should be recommended to the State 
school library consultant. Each dis- 
trict should submit to the State an an- 
nual list of the guides which it has 
produced, together with the full bib- 
liographic information. Then on the 
basis of the information thus received 
the State would issue an annual bib- 
liography of the guides published 
throughout the state. This union list 
would serve as a tool for interlibrary 
loan, so that a district which wanted 
to borrow material would know what 
material was available, Each district 
would set aside at least five copies of 


each of its publications for interli- 
brary loan. This would make it pos- 
sible for a district to secure material 
from other districts. Grace Dunkley 
offered to take this proposal to Mil- 
dred Brackett, and to explore the plan 
further with her. 


Jean Wenzel took charge of the 
group interested in discussing and 
evaluating the duties of professional 
librarians, and the duties of clerks. 
The group agreed that a district is re- 
sponsible for replacing volunteer 
workers with permanent, salaried em- 
no as soon as possible, and that 

job description for library clerks 
vila will justify a high enough sal- 
ary to hold well-qualified people is 
important. 


At the end of the period devoted 
to small group discussions, the Section 
met as a whole again, to hear sum- 
mary reports from the recorders of the 
various groups. The feeling was 
unanimous that a special meeting for 
school library supervisors and direc- 


tors had been worth while. It is hoped 
that such meetings will become a 
permanent part of future state con- 
ferences. 
by Chase Dane, 
Recorder 


CURRICULUM LIBRARIANS 
Mrs. Dulcie Bloom, Chairman 


This group met at 3:00 P.M. on 
February eleventh at Long Beach 
College Curriculum Library. Follow- 
ing the usual introductions, Mrs. Bes- 
sie Peck, Editorial Assistant, Long 
Beach Unified School District, out- 
lined a brief history of the Long 
Beach depository system and its pres- 
ent operation. 

The system now includes 148 de- 
positories all over the United States, 
established upon request only. The 
depository signs an agreement to give 
the material maximum use and care. 
One copy of all material sent goes 
to each address, and one replacement 
copy may be sent if enough copies are 
on inventory. Loans are made to edu- 
cational centers for six to eight weeks. 
Each depository has a folder which in- 
cludes the agreement and the date on 
which each piece of material was sent. 
Records are kept also on loans. The 
entire operation requires about eight 
hours a week of clerical work and 
about five hours a week of the time 
of certificated person. 

Mr. Dwight Lee of San Diego City 
Schools reported on the work of a 
subcommittee of SLAC-SS which has 
compiled a tentative list of possible 
depositories throughout California. 
The group agreed that both Northern 
and Southern sections should continue 
work on this project. 

Next Dr. Robert Browne, State De- 
partment Consultant, made a report 
on a survey which the County Super- 
intendents Association is conducting 
of curriculum material circulation 
policies of accredited teacher training 
institutions. A motion was passed that 
SLAC co-sponsor this survey. Dr. 








Browne announced that the bulletin 
on Curriculum Libraries and Labora- 
tories in California could be expected 
in about sixty days. 

After a delightful coffee break, gra- 
ciously served by Marjorie Lourdow 
and her staff, the group reconvened 
to discuss (1) the work of the North- 
ern Section under its chairman, Dr. 
Mary MacWilliam, and (2) what 
should be done to bring about the 
inclusion in Education Index of au- 
dio-visual publications. The question 
about indexing had been referred to 
the group by the SLAC Executive 
Board. The group decided upon ap- 
propriate steps to take in this matter, 
and has initiated action. 


COUNTY LIBRARIANS 
Walter Harris, Chairman 

Mildred Eshnaur gave a_ progress 
report on the handbook for County 
Schools librarians. A_ preliminary 
copy will be out soon for comment 
and approval. 

An up-to-date list of county librari- 
ans for the use of county librarians 
will be mailed out in the near future. 

It was agreed to arrange a non- 
conflicting time for meetings at con- 
ferences, as many county librarians 
have double duties and would like to 
or need to attend other sections meet- 
ings. 

Mildred Bracket spoke on current 
legislation; specifically AB-1015 (Han- 
na), and AB-1380 (Beaver) which 
deals with contract service between 
County Public Libraries and School 
Districts. 

The meeting ended with discussion 
of the Library Fund. A legal opinion 
giving its historical background and 
current status was read. 








JUNIOR COLLEGE GROUP 
William K, Grainger, Chairman 


Thirty-three junior college librar- 
ians gathered in Long Beach City Col- 
lege to consider the topic, “What I 
expect of the Community College Li- 
brary.”’ William Grainger, State Chair- 
man of the Junior College Section, 
introduced a panel composed of an 
administrator, a teacher, a student, a 
public librarian, and a dean of in- 
struction. A warm-up period of ques- 
tions from the audience launched a 
lively discussion. 

Close cooperation between the pub- 
lic librarian and the librarian on the 
college campus is helping to solve the 
overlapping problems in serving the 
student community. Experiments in 
extended hours for the campus were 
explored in response to expression of 
the public library view. More thor- 
ough orientation of the faculty to the 
resources of the library came in for 
attention as librarians heard the 
teacher viewpoint. The suggestion 
that librarians visit classrooms during 
lecture and lab hours grew out of a 
student suggestion that perhaps a 
closer coordination is needed in li- 
brary assignments. Lastly when an ad- 
ministrator presented his view of the 
dollar and threw light on budget 
problems, all agreed that we need to 
make the most of the facilities we now 
have. 

This was an animated and most sat- 
istactory meeting for librarians, for 
they heard not only views of their 
patrons and of their partner, the pub- 
lic librarian, but also declarations of 
confidence and support from admin- 
istrators, in a happy give and take 
of ideas and beliefs. 


HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 
Mrs. Avonelle Tierney, Chairman 


Over eighty librarians and admin- 
istrators met on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary eleventh in Long Beach’s beau- 
tiful Millikan High School to hear 
Robert H. Lorentz, Curriculum Con- 
sultant with the Los Angeles County 
Schools, discuss flexible scheduling. 

Under financial grants from the 
Ford Foundation and under the stim- 
ulus of Lloyd Trump’s thinking, uni- 
versity professors and students of edu- 
cation are subjecting the high school 
program to deep analytical studies 
which are leading, in some schools, to 
radical departures from traditional 
practices. Dr, Lorentz discussed three 
areas of change: (1) staff utilization 
— use of teaching teams, master 
teachers, teacher assistants, and 
teacher aids; (2) variation in size of 
class and length of class period; (3) 
revolutionary changes in facilities, 
both those involving architectural in- 
novations and those involving new 
equipment. He stressed the need for 
far reaching analysis of groups to be 
served, of subject content and meth- 
ods appropriate for each group, of 
optimum class size and period length, 
and of methods of evaluation. 

Because of the large amount of time 
which is allotted’ students for research 
and reading under such new programs 
as are envisaged, these changes will 
radically affect librarians. In the dis- 
cussion following Dr. Lorentz’s pres- 
entation, many questions were asked 
about the role of the librarian under 
flexible scheduling and in planning 
for flexible scheduling, and concern 
was expressed regarding expansion of 
physical facilities and about provision 
for larger materials collections and in- 
creased professional and clerical as- 
sistance to implement the proposed 
program. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Miss Helen Houston, Chairman 


Junior high school librarians, meet- 
ing at DeMille Junior High, Long 
Beach, discussed “Instructional As- 
pects of a Good School Library Pro- 
gram.” Miss Helen Houston, state 
chairman of this group, introduced the 
topic and presented three panel speak- 
ers: Miss Marie B. Dickinson, Consul- 
tant in Elementary Education in Los 
Angeles County Schools, Norman Ros- 
enquist, teacher at Stanford Junior 
High in Long Beach, and Robert 
Brunner, principal of Luther Burbank 
Junior High School, in Burbank. 


In discussing the relationship of the 
curriculum to library usage, Miss 
Dickinson stressed the wide span of 
skills needed in using a library and 
consequent danger of too close local- 
ization at a given grade level of the 
teaching of specific skills. She also 
pointed out that we need to encour- 
age students to make their own choices 
of books and to form their own opin- 
ions, and that we should encourage 
creative writing. 

Mr. Rosenquish contrasted one-text- 
book teaching with the approach 
which gears instruction to the varied 
interests and abilities of students. He 
explained how he teaches library 
skills in conjunction with class activi- 
ties. 

Pointing out that the philosophy of 
education to which a school district 
subscribes affects the library program, 
Mr. Brunner urged use of the library 
for problem solving. He questioned 
the effectiveness of the library pro- 
gram in a school where library service 
is limited to the providing of mate- 
rials for classroom libraries. 

Lively small group discussions fol- 
lowed the general discussion. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GROUP 
Mrs. Mildred Frary, Chairman 


Following brief surveys by Mrs. 
Lillian Watkins of Pasadena City 
Schools, Charlotte Davis, Santa Bar- 
bara County Schools, and Mrs, Mar- 
garet Poe, Pittsburg Unified School 
District, of types of library service to 
elementary schools, the elementary 
school group plunged into a discus- 
sion of the current shortage in li- 
brarians. The heads of three library 
schools, Dr. Martha Boaz, Sister Mary 
Regis, and Dr. Leslie Janke were pres- 
ent and agreed that even in the face 
of heavy demand we cannot lower re- 
quirements for training of school li- 
brarians. The following suggestions 
were made: that there be a strong or- 
ganization in ALA for recruitment; 
that we glamorize the profession, and 
that we start recruiting in elementary 
schools. Dorothy Welch, Supervisor 
of Elementary Education, explained 
how she promotes use of the library in 
Long Beach schools. She discussed 
need for better communication be- 
tween principals, supervisors, and li- 
brarians, and recommended that li- 
brarians be given time for visits to 
classes. 


Mary Dodendorf, Head of the Cat- 
alog Department, Los Angeles City 
Schools, described some of the prob- 
lems which catalogers cope with in a 
rapidly expanding schoo] system, and 
commented upon the use of commer- 
cial ordering and processing firms to 
cut the work load in central offices. 


Lastly, Mr. William Lyle, principal 
of Vaughan Street School, discussed 


a Youth Services and Recreation 
Project which last summer opened 
thirty elementary school libraries for 
recreational reading at Youth Services 
expense. Libraries were staffed by 
teachers. A six weeks project cost 
$500.00. From $20,000 to $25,000 will 
be available next summer for similar 
projects. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY FILMSTRIP 


by Charlotte Davis 


A group of enthusiastic SLAC mem- 
bers is working in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education on 
the planning and production of a film 
strip designed to show the elementary 
school library in action. On February 
10th, the day before the SLAC state 
conference, this committee, which in- 
cludes Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief of 
the Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California Department of Education, 
and Miss Mildred Brackett, Consul- 
tant in School Library Education, met 
at the Lafayette Hotel in Long Beach 
for a day-long work session on this 
project. 


Initial planning included the pin- 
pointing of areas to show the scope 
and depth of elementary school li- 
brary service, clarification of the serv- 
ice itself, possible locations for taking 
pictures, and a tentative calendar of 
procedure. The excellent facilities of 
the Department of Education are at 
our command, and Mr. Bill Stabler, 
official photographer for the Depart- 
ment, has reserved a full week of his 
time to take the pictures for the film- 
strip. The committee hopes to have 
the film strip ready for sales before 
fall. After expenses are paid, the pro- 
ceeds of these sales will go to the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


Emphasis in the filmstrip is on the 
work of the elementary library with 
children and teachers, and on its re- 
lation to the total school program. 
The strip should be of particular in- 
terest to school administrators and 
boards of education who budget for 
library service, to college departments 
of education where prospective teach- 
ers are trained, and to librarians them- 


Continued in lower half of column 2, page 21. 


Mrs. Charlotte Davis is Coordinator of Library 
Services, Santa Barbara County Schools. 





THE SOUTHERN 
SECTION 


PROGRAM PLANS 


Southern Section will hold one 
more meeting this year, at Rancho 
Santa Fé, in the San Diego area, on 
May sixth. A morning business meet- 
ing followed by group meetings will 
precede luncheon served on the ter- 
race and an address by Esther War- 
ner Dendel. 

Well known to librarians for her 
books on her life in Liberia, New 
Song in a Strange Land and Seven 
Days to Lomaland, Esther Warner 
Dendel adds to her accomplishments 
as author and traveler unusual skill as 
artist and craftswoman. She _ has, 
moreover, an enviable reputation in 
the Southland as speaker on the arts 
and creative living, and her message 
to us on May sixth is sure to be a de- 
lightful and inspiring culmination to 
our activities. 


NOTE FOR SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GROUP MEMBERS 


Senior high school group members 
are requested to continue to send an- 
notations for the World Literature 
bibliography to Miss Barbara Canady, 


Librarian, Glendale High School, 
1440 E. Broadway, Glendale 5. 


SLAC-SS MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE ACTIVE 


Workers on Southern  Section’s 
Membership Committee, Wilma Ben- 
nett, Chairman, have done a big job 
going through district lists, school by 
school, to add five hundred new names 
to our list of librarians to be con- 
tacted in membership drives. This 
work has not only helped to increase 
our membership this year, but pro- 
vides a tool to effect further gains 
next year. 


EXHIBITORS FAIR AND GROUP 
MEETINGS AT THE MARCH 18th 
GATHERING 

Rudecinda Sepulveda Dodson Jun- 
ior High School, the new school in the 
Patos Verdes area to which librarian 
Marjorie Gallard moved last fall, was 
the setting for the March 18th meeting 
of SLAC-SS. An Exhibitors’ Fair, at 
which librarians present had an op- 
portunity to view new library equip- 
ment and supplies, was a special fea- 
ture of this March meeting and added 
to the interest of the occasion. 

Luncheon was served at the school 
and all seven groups in Southern Sec- 
tion report lively discussion sessions, 
both before and after luncheon. 


Continued from page 20. 
selves. It will not be a “how-to-do-it;” 
it will be a filmstrip on “What IS an 
Elementary School Library?” 

Members of Mrs. Davis’s committee 
are: 

Melvyn Bowers 

Miss Mildred Brackett 

Mrs. Nicolina Bradley 

Miss Mildred Brown 

Mrs. Grace Dunkley 

Mrs. Ida Mae Edwards 

E. Ben Evans 

Miss Lois Fannin 

Eugene Fischer 

Mrs. Mildred Frary 

Miss Helen Heffernan 

Mrs. Elsie Holland 

Mrs. Rosalind Mosier 

Mrs. Margaret Poe 

Mrs. Lillian Watkins 

Mrs. Jennie May Robinson 

Mrs. Charlotte Davis, Chairman 





THE NORTHERN 
SECTION 


by Frances Ray 
SAN LEANDRO MEETING 


Pacific High School, San Leandro’s 
spectacular new circuit school plant, 
stole the spotlight at the Northern 
Section SLAC meeting on January 
2Ist. Members present were fasci- 
nated by the great round library, the 
physical heart of the building, fully 
equipped with a $25,000 collection of 
books on the day school opened in 
September. One of the adjoining 
rooms which drew major attention 
contained only paper-backs. Work- 
rooms were a librarian’s dream of con- 
venience, arranged to minimize labor 
and to provide for economical prog- 
ress from the ordering of the books 
to its arrival on the shelf. 

Books on communism were the ex- 
hibit of the day. The luncheon 
speaker was Dr. Michel Villon, author 
of “An Apostle of Freedom”, former 
member of the French Underground, 
and now Congregational minister in 
Danville. Dr. Villon closed his master- 
ly discussion of the conflict between 
democracy and communism with the 
challenge, “We need, in our homes 
and in our schools, to learn how to 
let freedom ring.” 

Group meetings were held during 
the morning. Directors, supervisors, 
and county librarians were concerned 
with centralized cataloging, senior 
high with the weaving of library 
skills and techniques into subject 
areas, junior high with further study 
of ALA standards, and elementary 
with an exhibit of display materials. 

APRIL 22d MEET PLANNED 

The final meeting of the year for 
SLAG-NS will be held at Sir Francis 
Drake High School in San Anselmo 
on April 22, 1961, with Mrs. Sidney 


Thompson as hostess. The luncheon 
speaker will be Donald Stokes from 
the British Consulate Office; his topic, 
“Time Bomb in Africa.” 








ANNUAL SLANC GATHERING 


by Eidth Titcomb 


On Saturday, April 15th, about 
three hundred student librarians of 
northern California will descend upon 
the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley for their annual 
meeting. Six years ago, on the same 
campus, the Student Library Associa- 
tion of Northern California, SLANC, 
Was organized. 

This was done under the sponsor- 
ship of librarians from SLAC who 
felt that students interested in being 
library assistants would profit by 
meeting and exchanging ideas with 
fellow students from other school li- 
braries, by visiting the campuses of 
different colleges and universities, and 
by meeting authors, speakers, and li- 
brarians who would be a part of these 
programs. 

Because of long distances and trans- 
portation regulations there is only one 
general meeting each year with four 
meetings of the executive board. The 
officers are listed in the directory of 
the SLAC Bulletin. District meetings, 
eight in all, take care of the greater 
number of members. The Associate 
Members, on the elementary school 
level, will plan their own morning 
meeting for April 15th, with the As- 
sociate Correspondent as leader. 


A newsletter is sent out to the var- 
ious clubs four times per year. In the 
January 1961 issue Bruce Weber, the 
president, said: “The tremendous po- 
tential of SLANC must be developed 
to its fullest extent this year. This 
potential can assert itself not only in 
encouraging certain capable members 
to follow a career of librarianship, but 
also by helping all members to develop 
better study habits.” 

A charter for a club joining SLANC 
costs one dollar, a charter renewal 
costs fifty cents and dues for each 
member, twenty-five cents per year. 


ROUND THE STATE 


IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Robert Devore Leigh, whose 
aarriage to State Librarian Carma 
/immerman was reported in our last 
ssue, died of a heart attack in Chicago 
on Tuesday, February first. Dr, and 
\frs. Leigh were at the time attend- 
ing an ALA conference. Dr. Leigh, 
Dean Emeritus of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Library Service, had 
recently embarked on a study of state 
libraries under a grant by the Car- 
negie Foundation. From 1947 to 1950 
he was chairman of a similar study of 
public libraries, also financed by Car- 
negie. Dr. Leigh was once president 
i Bennington College, Vermont, and 
it is requested that memorials be sent 
io the college’s Scholarship Fund. 


SAN FRANCISCO LIBRARIAN 
EXPERT ON SCROLLS 

An expert on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Mrs. Katherine G. Pedley, is catalog 
librarian at San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege and an instructor in librarianship 
at the University of San Francisco. On 
leave in Germany two years ago, she 
did research in Jerusalem and spent 
some time in Paris writing for publi- 
cation and arranging to translate a 
book by the Abbé Jean Carmignac. 


INAUGURATION TELECAST 
IN LIBRARY 


Some five hundred students used 
their free periods on inauguration day 
to watch the telecast of ceremonies in 
the library of Palo Alto High School. 
Mrs. Ruth Christine, the school’s new 
librarian, had issued a general invi- 
tation to teachers and students and 
had borrowed the TV set from the 
district’s Instructional Materials Cen- 
ter. 


FOR THE ASKING 
Available upon request plus 25c each to 
cover postage are two reading lists for high 
school libraries and students: 

1. “A Bibliography of American Drama and 
Theatre Reference Materials,” by Mrs. 
Emma Ruth Christine, Librarian at Palo 
Alto Senior High School, 50 Embarca- 
dero Road, Palo Alto. 

2. “A Bibliography of Historical Fiction,” by 
Mrs. Sylvia Ziskind, Librarian, Bellflower 
High School, 15301 McNab Avenue, Bell- 
flower. 


WHAT CAN YOU SHARE? 

Have you a reading list to share? If so, 
write to the Bulletin Editor, Miss Maryline 
Conrey, 2533 Encinal Ave., Montrose, Cali- 
fornia, giving your name and address, the 
exact title of the bibliography, and_ the 
amount of postage needed for mailing. 


CHILDREN SHARE STORIES 


District Librarian Alice Frederick 
reports on an interesting experiment 
in Orinda elementary schools. Sixth 
grade library assistants are working 
on a service project for the primary 
grades, searching out books for read- 
ing aloud, with teacher permission, 
to the younger children during their 
library periods. Goal of the group is 
the development of a_ full-fledged 
story-telling program inspired by the 
work of such stars as Charles Laugh- 
ton. 


STUDENT ASSISTANT 
PROGRAM STUDIED 
Helen librarian at 
Trade Tech College in Los Angeles 
and editor of this Bulletin in 1956- 
1957, was awarded an EdD degree at 
USC in January of this year. Her dis- 
sertation was a study of organization 
and administration and educational 
value to students of student assistant 
programs in junior colleges. 


K. Earnshaw, 





\ 





DODGING SUMMER 
DOLDRUMS 


A SUMMER PROGRAM OF LITERATURE 
ENRICHMENT IN THE PALO ALTO 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


by Will Klamm and Frances Ray 


Let’s face it. Summer is a bugbear 
to both parents and children. After 
the first flurry of catching up on 
‘ental dates, shopping, and a multi- 
plicity of small items unsuited to the 
weekend, time hangs heavy until sum- 
mer camp or Dad’s vacation offers a 
recreational interlude. To be sure, 
there are the rare individuals who are 
spending the summer in Europe and 
the even rarer ones who have con- 
structive work programs planned and 
awaiting vacation period. For the vast 
majority, the question is what to do 
that will be different, interesting, and 
worthwhile. 


In Palo Alto, the answer to the need 
for planned summer activity is sup- 
plied by various community services. 
The Board of Education meets its 
share of the responsibility by offering 
a four-week summer session featuring 
two types of classes, remedial and en- 
richment. To enroll in remedial class- 
es at elementary level, a student must 
be recommended by his teacher as in 
need of added help in arithmetic and 
reading. The enrichment courses are 
open only to students from fourth to 
sixth grades, and are offered on the 
basis of the number who pre-enroll, 
electing a first, second, and third 
choice of subject. 


Offered for the first time as an en- 
richment choice for the summer of 
1959, literature surprised by drawing 
sufficient pre-enrollment to justify 
hiring a teacher in each of the three 
elementary schools in which summer 
sessions were held. As an evidence of 


The authors are members of the Central Staff of 
the Palo Alto Unified School District. Mr. Klamm 
is the general consultant and Mrs. Ray an ele- 
mentary librarian. 
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the success of the course, the number 
electing the subject for the summer of 
1960 doubled. In all three schools the 
library is the literature classroom. 


Four weeks are not very long. For 
anything definite to come of a litera- 
ture class of this duration, specific ob- 
jectives and a pattern for progress are 
necessary. For the child who wants a 
leisurely meandering through the 
world of books, the book clubs con- 
ducted through the public library are 
probably more satisfactory. For the 
really ardent reader, the two might 
well be carried on simultaneously, the 
school course offering a place for 
thinking and planning, the book club 
offering opportunity for carefree en- 
joyment. 

Objectives of the literature course, 
as set in the pre-planning session of 
the teachers from all three schools, 
were: 1) Exposure of the student to 
books and authors that are expected 
to be a part of every educated per- 
son’s background; 2) Formulation by 
the student of a satisfactory definition 
of the word “literature”; 3) Guidance 
of the student from wherever he may 
be toward achievement of both gen- 
eral background and an upward prog- 
ress in the field of his special interest; 
and 4) Encouragement of independ- 
ent skill in finding, choosing, and 
evaluating. 

At the first class session students 
were introduced to the world of books 
as a looking-glass land in which 
strange things lived with for a time 
become truths we have not looked 
deep enough to see and understand. 
The teacher was a Red Queen who 
urged all students to run fast if they 
wished to keep even with the world 
and at least twice as fast if they wished 
to get anywhere worth going. After 
posing the question, “What is litera- 
ture?” the teacher suggested the types 
of books which should be included 
both in the summer program and in 
the plan for a future reading program 
which would constitute the final as- 
signment. The types suggested — and 





in later sessions more fully discussed 
— were poetry, folklore, fiction, his- 
tory, and books of facts. 

Pamphlet reprints of encyclopedia 
articles by Frances Clarke Sayers, 
Anne Carroll Moore, and Carl Car- 
mer were supplied in sufficient num- 
ber for each student to choose the one 
he liked best. The pamphlet was giv- 
en him outright to serve as a guide and 
reminder for future reading. 

Class periods were used in part for 
lecture purposes, but largely for 
guided selection and group sharing of 
reading experiences. One day of each 
week was devoted to story-telling by 
the students, one to sharing selected 
poems, and one to book-selling talks 
or challenges. Each student was re- 
quired to participate in two of these 
activities, and all were required to 
turn in a brief comment on each book 
read. The teacher selected from the 
daily written comments turned in the 
ones likely to supply the basis for the 
most interesting book-selling talks. 


Students were also invited to partici- 


pate in the making of displays to ad- 
vertise the books they were enjoying. 

One bugaboo of reading guidance 
was faced squarely at the beginning 
of the course. Children who read only 
one kind of book (horse stories, mys- 
teries, sports, etc.) were forewarned 
that, however good their special kind 
of book might be, an exclusive read- 
ing program tends to become a blind 
alley. Each student’s summer problem, 
we explained, was to make sure he had 
read the best books available in his 
favorite field, and then to move on to 
some related field of reading in order 
to broaden the base of his reading 
pleasure and to multiply the possi- 
bilities of finding a good book to en- 
joy. Some very hard work was done 
by students who recognized they had 
already become bound in “blind- 
alley” reading. 

A more serious reading problem 
was the quantity reader, who prided 
himself on the number of books he 
had read. Selecting too easy titles by 


the dozen, he was disgruntled to find 
that neither the teacher nor the other 
students were impressed by _ his 
achievement. 

In addition to sharing reading ex- 
periences with each other, the stu- 
dents began reading records, using 
Form C of “My Reading Design,” on 
which the book is entered by author 
and title, then analyzed for its content 
and form. The resultant pattern shows 
the balance of the student’s reading 
program. This was particularly useful 
in helping the student to select titles 
for his future reading, eight to twelve 
titles being required as a plan for the 
future. Since the student must give 
reasons for his choices and must in- 
clude at least one title each from 
poetry, folklore, fiction, and books of 
facts, there was considerable thinking 
about what really constitutes a good 
book. In the process of this thinking, 
personally satisfying standards were 
set. The teacher, meantime, made a 
record on the back of the enrollment 
card for use by the child’s next class- 
room teacher in relation to his reading 
program. 

One of the most satisfying activities 
of the course was that of “challenge 
books.” At the beginning of the 
course, the teacher had set out two 
groups of books. One of these was a 
full set of Newbery Award winners, 
and students were invited to choose 
their favorite and to defend it as the 
best of the lot. The second group of 
books included: Robinson Crusoe, 
The Odyssey, Huckleberry Finn, Lit- 
tle Women, Treasure Island, Alice in 
Wonderland. Beside each book was 
such a question as “Do you know a 
better hero story than that of Ulysses? 
Prove it.” Many interesting argu- 
ments ensued. Ulysses was challenged 
by The Story of Roland. Robinson 
Crusoe was challenged by Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson. Alice in Wonderland 
was challenged by Through the Look- 
ingglass. Eight students had read Ro- 
land before the summer closed and 
Continued in column 1, page 28. 





WE DON’T CHARGE FINES, 
— BUT WE’RE IN CLOVER! 


by Sylvia Ziskind 


Long ago the fines in our library 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns. We were spending so much in 
time, energy, and salaries on our over- 
due routines, that the “profits” had 
vanished. Still we clung to the tradi- 
tional fine system. Our transformation 
was rather accidental. 

Ever since Bellflower High School 
was established in 1950, my work had 
been: confined to the library. Then 
something new was added. I was given 
the responsibility for maintaining and 
distributing the text books and audio- 
visual materials. There was logic in 
the change, but unfortunately the Dis- 
trict found it necessary to cut clerical 
help at the same time. Instead of two 
clerks in the library and one in the 
Book — A.V. Room, we were to have 
only two clerks for both departments. 


I was compelled to curtail some of 
the work load. 


In desperation, I decided to experi- 
ment with the omission of fines. No 
one could have had greater misgivings 
about the experiment than I, and no 
one could have had more reluctance 
about giving up fines than I. But now 
that the experiment is over, and 1 am 
enjoying its complete success, I want 
to share my enthusiasm with others. 
We stopped charging fines—and we're 
saving money. We stopped dunning — 
and we're liked. The students stopped 
paying — and they’re returning books 
much more promptly. 


The clerical time saved is not easily 
measurable, but we know that it is 
considerable. Overdues will always be 
a component of circulation, but we 
have had a great decline in long over- 
dues. The last few weeks of the school 
year, which formerly were hetic be- 


Sylvia Ziskind is librarian at Bellflower High School, 
Bellflower. 
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cause of the outstanding overdue 
books, the obligations in unpaid fines, 
and lost books, have become well con- 
trolled and smooth. Out of a gradua- 
ting class of 540 last June, we had not 
one with a library obligation to report 
to the office at the end of the year. In 
previous years we had as many as a 
dozen delinquent seniors. All lost 
books were paid for promptly and 
willingly. In fact, our overdue pro- 
cedures took so much less time last 
year that we managed to have 650 
worn books sorted, boxed, and ready 
to go to the bindery before school 
closed; we managed to have half the 
inventory finished on the last day of 
school; and most wonderful of all, 
the librarian did not need to work 
one day after school closed. 


The psychological effect on the stu- 
dents was an added dividend, the more 
pleasant because it was completely 
unanticipated. As soon as the students 
learned that no fines were assessed for 
overdue books, their whole manner 
changed: instead of acting abused and 
hostile, they became sweet and apolo- 
getic. Previously, many students felt 
they had a right to keep a book out if 
they paid the fine; now they felt they 
had a moral obligation to return it. 
And the good humor of the students 
was contagious to the librarian and 
her clerks. 

Our sole purpose in discontinuing 
fines was to cut clerical time. This we 
did. If this were the only advantage, 
the experiment would have fulfilled 
its purpose and have been considered 
a success. The added benefits, entirely 
unexpected, seem to have even greater 


value. The fact that our books are 
returned more promptly, and _ lost 
books are paid for without any com- 
plaint is truly wonderful. The greatest 
asset of the new system, however, is 
the attitude of our students. We on 
the library staff notice a cooperative, 
good sportsmanlike spirit among the 





students. The responsibility of shar- 
ing the books is on their shoulders 
and they assume that responsibility 
willingly. We all feel richer since we 
stopped charging fines at Bellflower 
High School. 


Continued from page 26. 


twelve more listed it among their fu- 
ture reading choices. There is nothing 
quite like a good fight to stimulate 
interest. 


One class session was spent in a trip 
to the public library, making sure 
that each student either acquired a 
library card or knew how to do so. 
A guided tour for each class group 
familiarized them with the areas in 
which various kinds of books were to 
be found and the variety of materials 
available both for pleasure reading 
and for reference. 


The final session of the class was 
one to which parents were invited. 
An outstanding member of the class 
served as chairman, outlining briefly 
the purpose, method, and activities of 
the class, Class members gave sam- 
plings of storytelling, poetry reading, 
book-selling, and challenges. Finally, 
the student with an outstanding fu- 
ture reading program gave the names 
of the books he had chosen and his 
reasons for choosing each. 


Yes, literature enrichment is a live- 
ly and rewarding phase of our sum- 
mer program. During the school year, 
the multiplicity of subjects and skills 
required tends to obscure the fact that 
the basic tool of learning is the writ- 
ten word and that the individual 
child’s progress in using that tool 
depends upon his confident ability to 
find, choose, and appraise reading ma- 
terials. In the long run, the greatest 
stimulus to this achievement may be 
the discovery that the reading of a 
book that stretches the mind and the 
imagination is more fun than the use 
of casual reading as a filler of idle mo- 
ments. 
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NO FINES AT EDGEWOOD 
HIGH SCHOOL EITHER 


by Wilma Bennett 


At Edgewod High School we get 
along without fines and the pupils re- 
turn their books more readily without 
the fines than they used to do when 
we charged fines. We found that the 
cost of accounting for fine money was 
greater than the money collected, so 
we decided to eliminate fines. 


The system is very simple. We keep 
a list of names of people with overdue 
books on the charging desk and train 
our pupil librarians to check the name 
signed on the book card with the list 
and to call the library clerk in charge 
of circulation or the librarian in case 
they find the pupil’s name on the 
overdue list. A pupil whose name is 
on the list is not allowed to take out 
a book until his overdue is returned. 


We keep the record of the overdue 
on slips and the same slip follows a 
pupil through his four years in high 
school so we can confront a lax bor- 
rower with his record of previous 
overdues. We don’t write up the over- 
due for three days and find about two- 
thirds of those books overdue the first 
day have been returned by the third 
day. A list of pupils with overdues is 
made up once a week, and a pupil 
whose name is on the list for more 
than a week may merit an individual 
summons. A really stubborn case may 
be referred to the boys’ or girls’ vice- 
principal as a discipline problem. If 
all tries fail, the record of library de- 
linquency goes onto the pupil’s per- 
manent record at the close of the 
semester. 

We keep the “black list” in a single 
faced Linedes panel which we bought 
in 1954 from Remington Rand for 
$1.75. We type the names on sheets of 
Linedex, also from Remington Rand. 


That’s all there is to it, and it 
works better than the old fine system! 
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. Domestic life has sprawled around the foot of the hill.” 


“T’lS A PLASHURE” 
by Camille Baxter 


Entering Ireland by way of Ulster 
in no way dims the “Irish” feeling of 
the traveler. In my own instance, com- 
ing to Belfast had to do with shipping 
my car across the Irish Sea to a point 
where I could begin an almost cir- 
cular swing ‘round the island and end 
my journey at Limerick, near Shan- 
non. 

Since I’d based my itinerary on 
books I had read, I was at this point 
looking for “my” Destiny Bay. Donn 
Byrne’s Destiny Bay was “fourteen 
miles from any railroad station and 
twenty miles from Derry Walls.” This 
left, at a guess, anything within a 
radius of twenty to twenty-five miles 
of Londonderry. Self-styled “bard of 


Camille Baxter is librarian at Los 


Angeles Harbor 
Junior College, Wilmington. 


Armagh,” Byrne evidently felt akin to 
the north of Ireland, and in Antrim, 
Armagh, and Derry I began my search. 
Two years before this I'd had some 
helpful correspondence with the chief 
reference librarian of BBC. English 
book reviews indicated to her that 
Donegal was the real locale. From re- 
marks in Byrne’s works concerning 
Aran, I had reached the same con- 
clusion; but the countryside and the 
people of Ireland beguile, and I drove 
slowly through the Vales of Antrim to 
Londonderry. 

Derry is a walled city (hence 
Byrne's “Derry Walls’), and the 
“city” life to a large extent goes on 
within the walls, although domestic 
life has sprawled all around the foot 
of the hill like a swirling skirt around 





a seated girl. It is not particularly an 
exciting city to explore, but it is an 
interesting one. Here I had my first 
experience with Irish bookstores, and 
it was rather a let-down after Edin- 
burgh. In Derry, and later in Dublin, 
1 found the book-store wares mainly 
insular in selection, with a heavy em- 
phasis on moralizing and _ religion. 
One store featured as a “popular 
American” book Slaughter’s Thorn of 
Arimathea. Calendar books and en- 
gagement books filled with moralizing 
quotations were everywhere. Altogeth- 
er, it was a rather Victorian atmos- 
phere that prevailed. The magazine 
stalls, however, were another matter: 
here humor, local and international, 
abounded. In Ireland, you see, humor 
is everywhere — and nearly free. It’s 
certainly no addition to anyone's ex- 
pense account. 

Much of the scenery on the north 
coast matches descriptions in both 
Destiny Bay and The Wind Bloweth, 
although the plot of the latter makes 
some point nearer Belfast a logical 


locale for the bay I was seeking. The 


country is rugged, tends to be cool, 
the ocean is a deep blue, almost co- 
balt, and the greens and browns of the 
cliffs and shores are separated from 
the sea by a thin line of sand-beige. 
The irregular shaped arms of the sea 
could make a reasonable facsimile of 
Destiny Bay, but the temperature 
should be a little higher and the air 
somewhat more balmy. In passing from 
Derry to Donegal over peat bogs and 
through heather, I thought I’d found 
a more likely spot. At Donegal the air 
was soft and really sang with the 
voices of bees, low and continuous. 
In an effort to project myself into 
the scene of Destiny Bay, my next task 
was to find a house that corresponded 
to the one Byrne describes. On the 
road to Sligo from Ballyshannon I 
cut over to the coast to Ballyconnell 
and nearby villages. Here I found a 
castle, much too grand, but a typical 
eighteenth century house with evi- 
dence of some kind of moss and vine 
growth that could pass for the neces- 
sary stonewort. Now I can picture 
Destiny Bay and the home of Clan 


“Much of the scenery on the north coast matchesdescriptions in Destiny Bay.” 
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McFarlane. Villages of eight or nine 
buildings, out of which five, six, or 
seven were licensed to sell spirits were 
legion. The Irish love a drop. 


The country of Eire gives evidence 
of low economic status and of some 
discouragement. The physical pres- 
ence and facial expression of the peo- 
ple indicate this. One meets people on 
hikes or driving in “jauncey” (“joun- 
cing’, “jaunty”’) carts, and their ex- 
pressions are rather grim. Yet when we 
asked a small boy for directions, we 
received, first, a comprehensive reply 
and then, in reply to our thanks, a 
wide grin on the freckled face and a 
heart-felt: “T’is a plashure”’. We 
really felt that it was, for in Ireland 
politeness, like humor, is free and in- 
nate. 


In Dublin I visited the library of 
Trinity College (so it was a busman’s 
holiday!) to pay homage to the books 
of Kell and Durrow. The exhibit be- 
ing featured was one of materials by 
and concerning Synge. One entire dis- 
play case was devoted to newspaper 


accounts of the reception of the first 
performances of Playboy of the West- 
ern World. “According to the papers,” 
as Will Rogers would have said, the 
gentlemen first-nighters highly dis- 
approved, adding that they were glad 
not to have escorted their wives. There 
was no indication of whom they did 
take, to satisfy my curiosity. At any 
rate, the gentlemen returned for sev- 
eral nights in order to create a dis- 
turbance. The students at Trinity, as 
students always do, decided to attend 
also to insure that the play would 
“go on.” A regular Donnybrook re- 
sulted. As Donn Byrne says: “No Irish- 
man ivver died of blue mould for 
want of a beatin’.” 


Speaking of Donnybrook reminds 
me that the destination sign on some 
of the Dublin busses reads: DONNY- 
BROOK. I carefully avoided going 
there because the mental picture the 
name conjured was so wonderful that 
I didn’t want it changed. 
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The district that produced Yeats 
and Joyce was a quiet, green and rock 
combination countryside. We stayed 
at Ashford Castle in Cong. Here the 
dining room had a neat way of classi- 
fying guests that appealed to the li- 
brarian. Each table had as its center- 
piece the flag of the country of those 
seated at the table. 


We stopped to see Yeat’s tomb in 
a small country churchyard resem- 
bling the “parks” in Jane Austen, in 
contrast to the carefully tended 
ground in Stoke Poges where lies 
Thomas Gray. The inscription on the 
tomb kept us occupied for some days, 
at intervals when we were not too en- 
grossed in other matters, because of 
possible variations of interpretation. 
1 won't tell you; you should stop and 
read it for yourself. 
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Write for booklet and complete information 
on how the IBS Plan can serve your library. 
CARL J. LEIBEL, INC., 


1236 S. Hatcher Avenue, La Puente, Calif. 
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and last and last and keep their 
attractive looks. These durable -™ 
features make any book a real 
asset to your library. And our 
service is complete, careful and 
quick to save you expensive time. 

So, in the long run your library 
comes out on the profitable end 

of the cost question, when you 

buy BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound books. 
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FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS erature and catalogs listing about 
16,000 popular juvenile titles in 
stock for immediate delivery. 
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FROM THE UNIVERSITIES 


FROM UC AT BERKELEY 

Courses offered by the School of Li- 
brarianship at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley during its first 1961 
summer session, June 19-July 28, in- 
clude two courses of special interest 
to school librarians offered by Mae 
J. Durham: School Library Adminis- 
tration and Library Work with Chil- 
dren. Mrs. Durham has been with 
the School of Librarianship since 1958 
teaching part time; because of the 
expansion of the school’s program in 
school and children’s library work she 
will be a full time instructor in 1961- 
62. She will also continue curricular 
studies in her special field and carry 
on her already extensive advisory and 
consulting activity with school and 
children’s librarians and parents 
groups in Northern California. 


Other courses offered by the UC 
School are: Introduction to Catalog- 
ing and Classification, and Reference 
and Government Publications (first 
session) , and (in the second session— 
July 31-Sept. 8) Introduction to Li- 
brarianship, College and University 
Library Administration, Development 
of the Book, Reading and Reading 
Interests, and Content Analysis. 

For more detail on 1961 summer 
offerings at UC write to the School 
of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. 


UCLA ANNOUNCES COURSES 

Thomas S. Shaw, one of the coun- 
try’s leading reference librarians, will 
teach courses in Method and Theory 
of Bibliography and Bibliography of 
Reference Materials at UCLA this 
summer from June 19 to July 28. 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Dean of the 
School of Library Service, will teach 
courses in Introduction to Librarian- 
ship and Libraries of the Southwest, 
and Barbara Boyd, Municipal, Coun- 
ty, and Regional Libraries and Read- 
ing and Reading Interests. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SUMMER PROGRAM 


The University of San Francisco 
announces a Workshop on Library 
Services to Young Adults for summer 
1961 in addition to an extensive pro- 
gram of regular courses under the 
Librarianship Credential Program. 

The director of the June 26th 
through June 30th workshop will be 
Miss Jane S. McClure, formerly Co- 
ordinator of Work with Young 
Adults, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
assisted by Miss Marian Trahan, 
Young Adult Division of the Oakland 
Public Library. Tuition will be $40.00 
and two units will be given for the 
five day session. 


SAN JOSE STATE OFFERINGS 


A program of twelve librarianship 
credential and master’s degree courses 
will be offered during the 1961 six- 
week summer session by the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship at San Jose 
State College from June 26 through 
August 4. 

Visiting instructors will be Dr. 
Pauline O’Melia and Dr. Earl F. 
Strohbehn. Dr. O’Melia is chairman 
of the Library Department of the 
Long Island, New York, Schools. She 
is the immediate past president of the 
Young Adult Division of ALA and 
has had extensive experience as pro- 
fessor of librarianship in leading in- 
stitutions of this country. She will di- 
rect the courses in Administration of 
the School Library and Basic Refer- 
ence Materials and Services at San 
Jose this summer. Dr. Strohbehn is 
nationally known for his work in 
community resource development and 
will teach the Selection of Special Ma- 
terials classes at San Jose. 

Additional course offerings include: 
American Magazines, Library and 
School Relationships, Technical Proc- 
esses, and Book Selection for Children 
and Young Adults. 





SUMMER COURSES AT USC 


The School of Library Science of 
the University of Southern California 
will hold a one-week Workshop to 
implement the New School Library 
Standards, June 19-23, 1961. Miss 
Mary Gaver, Professor of Library Sci- 
ence, Rutgers University, will be the 
coordinator of the workshop. Miss 
Gaver is nationally known in her 
field, having been president of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, President of the New Jersey 
Library Association, President of the 
Library Education Division of the 
American Library Association, and a 
teacher at the University of Tehran. 
The workshop will carry one semester 
unit of credit, and the cost will be $27. 


Other courses to be given in the 
six weeks session, June 14-July 28, are: 


Reading Guidance for 
Young People ....Mrs. Ada Sumrall 


Reading Guidance 


for Children Mark Taylor 


The School 
Mrs. Ada Sumrall 


In the post session, July 31-Aug. 25: 
Seminar in School Library Problems 


Mrs. Ada Sumrall is the State Li- 
brary Supervisor in Mississippi. She 
has an extensive background in school 
library work and has taught in the 
George Peabody Library School. 


Mark Taylor has had experience in 
both children’s and young adult li- 
brary service; he received the Dutton- 
Macrae Award in 1951 and is one of 
the storytellers in the new film, “Tell- 
ing Stories to Children.” 
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Miss Mary Gaver 


SUMMER COURSES 
AT IMMACULATE HEART 


The School of Library Science at 
Immaculate Heart College offers the 
following courses this summer: 


8:30—Reference (Sister Regis), Li- 
brary Materials for Children (Mil- 
dred Frary), and Research Meth- 
ods (Mary Jane Ryan) 


9:30—History of Books and Printing 
(Father Canfield) 


10:30—Audio-Visual Services (Sister 
Martin) , Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion II (Sister Ruth) , Bibliography 
of the Physical Sciences (Miss 
Ryan), and Lettering and Layout 
for Librarians (Sister Corita) 


11:30—Adult Book Selection (Father 
Canfield) 
By appointment—Thesis Guidance 
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coming this Spring ... in Lippincott’s 


PORTRAITS of the NATIONS SERIES 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF 
SWITZERLAND 
by Lillian J. Bragdon 


In this book, the author out- 
lines the history of Switzerland 
from the days of the Lake Dwell- 
ers to the present, describes the 
geography, cities, industries, and 
explains the republican govern- 
ment which has given the coun- 
try a unique place among Euro- 
pean nations. This book replaces 
The Land of William Tell in 
this series. 


L.C. Card No. 61-6062 
March 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF INDONESIA 


by Datus C. Smith, Jr. 


Halfway round the earth from 
the United States, Indonesia has 
the sixth largest population of 
any country. It is the fabled land 
of “The Indies,” the Spice Is- 
lands of history and romance. 
Here is the formal history of 
Indonesia as well as the full 
description of the rich cultural 
tradition of the Indonesians. 


L.C. Card No. 61 =-7978 
April 


These are important new additions to Lippincott’s extensive Por- 
traits of the Nations Series—designed to give young people compressed, 
authoritative and interesting profiles of the land, history, geography 
and life of our neighbor nations. Because of the constantly changing 
conditions in the world today, each book in the series is checked and 
revised periodically to keep it up-to-date. 


Allare cloth...6”x81/.”...Grades7-11 $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


WEST COAST MANAGER: Richard W. Francis, 36 West 
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